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Musical orld 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 


“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance). 


VoL. 67.—No. 40. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1888. 


- Unstamped. 


{3d 
Price {3¢ Post Free. 





THE | 


K ARN w= ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO, 
WOODSTOCK. ONTARIO. CANADA. 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. : 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 


OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
surpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free of the 
SoLE EuROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEV MAN ST., LONDON, W. 


WRibe GRusical Wx orld 


IS ON SALE AT THE 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN. 


METZLER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rose Queen Waltz, 


Composed by A. G. CROWE. 


Performed every evening at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, 

Covent Garden. Piano Solo (beautifully illustrated), 2s. net. Vocal 

Part 2d. Tonic-Sol-fa, 2d. Full Orchestra, 2s. net. Small 
Orchestra, 1s. 4d. net. 


























Also performed at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, Covent 

Garden, with great success :— 

KIf'CHEN LANCERS. By Epwarp Rayner. 

trated by E. J. WHEELER, EsQ. 2s, net. 

WHITE MOUSIE QUADRILLE. By Warwick WILLIAMS, 
Beautifully Illustrated 2s. net. 


Specially Illus- 


KETTLE-DRUM POLKA. By A. SkrimsuireE, Beautifully 
Hilustrated. 2s net. 

MARITA WALTZ. By E H. Provur. Beautifuily Illustrated. 
2s. net. " 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS NOW READY. 


METZLER’S RED ALBUM. 


Nos. I, 2 and 3 are now ready. 


In handsome cover specially illustrated for this new series by 
E J.- WHEELER, Esq. 
Price One Shilling 
METZLER & CO., 42, Great MARLBOROUGH Sr., Lonpon, W. 





Special Wotices. 
SIXTH TRIENNIAL 
BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Colston Hall. 








TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1888. 





TugsvaAy Morninc :—ELIJAH (Mendelssohn). 
Tugespay Eveninc: -IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, Act 1, Soli and Chorus 


| (Gluck); Festival Overture in C, Op. 124 (Beethoven) ; Concerto, Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, in A minor (Schumann) ; Two Légendes, Nos, 9 and 10, from Op. 
(Dvorak) ; Overture, Ruy Blas (Mendelssohn) ; and Vocal Selections. ne 
WepNesDaY Moxninc:—FOURTH MASS, IN C MAJOR (Cherubini); 


| THE ROSE OF SHARON (Mackenzie). 


WEDNESDAY EVENING:—ROMEO AND JULIET, Dramatic Symphon 
Soli and Chorus (Berlioz) ; Overture, seetaathe (Weber) ; Ballet Masic, oe 
Polycuete: @ l’an, 6 Bellona, ¢ Venus, @ Bacchus (Gounod) ; Huldigung’s March 
(Wagner) ; and Vocal Selections, etc. 

THURSDAY MorNING:—THE GOLDEN LEGEND (Sullivan) ; 
WALPURGIS-NIGHT (Mendeissohn),. © Den ads sn 

Tuurspay EveNINc:—GRAND EVENING CONCERT — including: 
Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven); Traume (Study for Orchestra) (Wagner) ; 
Introduction and Closing Scene from Tristan and Isolde (Wagner) ; Lustspiel 
Overture (Smetana); Orchestral Suite, in D (Dvorak) ; and Vocal Selections, etc. 

FRIDAY MORNING.-—~MESSIAH (Handel). 

Wrincipal Bocalists : 

Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY 

Madame TREBELLI, Madame BELLE COLE, : 
Mr. CHARLES BANKS, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. WATKIN MILLS 
Mr. MONTAGUE WORLOCK, Mr. SANTLEY. : 
Cuorus: THE MEMBERS OF THE BRISTOL. FESTIVAL CHOIR. 

Cuorus Master: Mr. D. W. ROOTHAM. 
ORGANIST: Mr. GEORGE RISELEY. 





CORO «| 008 bi sine... 5 db ckd tar nectdein desi titaks si lecsccas eee Sir Charles Halle. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION, MORNING AND EVENING :— 
Secured Seats, Unsecured. 
_ — > 
First Division. Second Division: 


Single ‘Tickets for any one Concert = wi@ts eo oro 6 ° 7 
Four Tickets for any one Concert if applied for 
before October 8th... = -- 210 0 116 0 


i { se : oe 

Single Seat for all Seven Performances . we es ee 3.3 6 220 
Tickets, Programmes, &c-, at the Ticket Office, Colston Hall, Bristol. Cheques, etc. pay- 

able to Sin GeouGe W. Epwarps, Treasurer. HENRY COOKE, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
USICAL cS TT VeA LL, 


President :--THt Most NOBLE THE MARQUIs OF STAFFORD. 
VICTORIA HALL (TOWN HALL), HANLEY 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1888. ; 
Morninc :—‘‘ ELIJAIL.” 

Bocalists :—Mdme. VALLERIA, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Miss HILDA 
WILSON, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, and Mr. HENSCHEL. 
EveNING :—MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

To include Gade’s ‘‘ Spring’s Message,” Mendelssohn’s “ Lorely,” Wagner’s 
‘‘ Tannhauser March,” Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Solo, Mr. CaRRoDUs) 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsodie” in F, Berlioz’s March from Faust, Cowen’s 
Language of Flowers,” Overture to William Tell, Concert Overture (A. 
Ashton), &e. 

Bocalists: Mdme. VALLERIA and Mr, LLOYD, 
Organist: Mr. WILLIAM SHERRATY. Choir Master: Mr. F. Mountrorp, 
Principal and Solo Violin: Mr. J. T.. CarRopus, 

BAND AND CHorus OF 350 PERFORMERS. Conductor: Dr. SWINNERTON Heap, 

Morning: Doors open at 10; commence at 11. Evening: Doors open at 6; 
commence at 7. 

Prices.--End Balcony: Morning, 21/-; Evening, 15/-; both, 3o0/-; Side 
Balcony : Morning, 15/-; Evening, 10/6 ; both, 21/- Arena: Morning, 7/6 ; 
Evening, 5/-; both, 10/6. Reserved and Numbered. Arena: Morning (Re- 
served), 5/-; Evening. 3/-; Gallery: Morning, 2/6; Evening, 2'.. 

Tickets for unreserved seats at usual iets in all the Pottery Towns, Planiat “208 
ALLBur and Dani&Ew’s, Hanley, after ballot on October 3, from whom D aN 
Programme may be obtained. Applications for Reserved Seats before that oS 
be made with remittance to the Hon. General Secretary, Mr. G. W. BRADFO! 5 





| Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 





Special Notices continued on page 780, 




















Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a“ card’ space in these 
columns is £1 tos. for six months, or £1 per 
guarter—payable in advance, including copy of 
the paper each week. dSudscriptions should be 
sent to the Manager of THk MusicaL WORLD, 
J st t, Strand, London, W, C. 


Conductors and Composers, 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, , 
ss St. JouN’s Woop, N, W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianrforte, Cump ser, and Conductor), 
17, FINSBURY PARK VILLAS, 
eee Skis Suis GREEN LANEs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor). 
12, WestB»sUKNE PARK TERRACE, W, 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 


(Protessor of Singin. Comp ser, and Vocalist (Bar:tone), 











Fitzroy SQUARE, W. 
H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(7¢ wher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor) 
Address—7, WiIMPOLE SIREE?, 
CAVENDISH SQuarE, W. 
Mr. LOUIS'N. PARKER, A.R.A.M, 


(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, IJORSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL- HALL 


Gives essons in Composition and Dras matic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 


Me. 





Vocalists — —Sopranos. 
Madame VAL LERIA 


(Opera and Concerts) 
3oswoRtH Housk, HusBanp’s Bosworru, 
Rucey. 
Miss EDI'TH DESMOND 


(Opera and Concerts), 
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- Tenors. 





| 
| Mr BARTON McGUCKIN 


(\iperas, C mcerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr, ALFRED MouL, 
26, OLD Bonb Street, W., 
Or, 270, ELGIN AVENUE, 





| Mr. IVER McKAY i 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts), 
1, MILNER SQUARE, 


Lonpon, N. 


| Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


| Mr. 


(Concerts and Vratorio), 
OLb TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Malipa VALE, W. | ‘= : 
———— | Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, - 


| gagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” 
| Garden Parties : 





PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Uratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
Mr. j. DAI GETY Y HENDERSON, | 
GorHic LODGE, 
LORDSHIP LANE, ‘S. E. 








'| Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 


30, St STEPHEN'S AFENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Bush, W. 


Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, | Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, 
BELSIZE Park, W. 





| Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 


| Mr. 


| Mr. 


c/o NoLAN & JACKSON. | 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Orat wis), 
41, WELBECK SLREET, 
CAVENDISH Squ. ARE, W 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to 
a ___158, Portspown Roab, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 


29, A.BANY STREET, REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 


Contraltos. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO — 


(Concerts ant Oratoriv) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 

CAMBERWE:L, 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 


S.E. 


Private Lessons given. 


— Oraloria, etc.) 
, Monmoutu Roan, 
 piaaiael: Lonvos, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NorroLk Squank, Hype Park, W, 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts), 
56, Ducness Roap, 
EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that | 
all communications respecting engagements 








may be sent to her new address, 36, ALBION | 


Piace, Hype Park W.; or to Mr. N. Vert, | 
6, Cork STREET, W. 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Vita D’KsTE, 
: LaKE Como, IvALy. 
W. ESMOND, 
24, UpPER MOUNT STREE?, Dus.in. 
RAPHAEL GORDON 
(Operas, Concerts, and At Homes). 
c/o Signor OpoaRDO BarRl, 
60, MARGARET STREET, W., 
Or, 975 TaALBoT RoaD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Mr. 


| Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, O_p Bonp Srreet, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. 





Misses 


and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
tets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For En- 
Dinner and 
121, Adelaide Koad, N.W. 





“MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 





| Telegraphic Address: “* HEALEY’s AGENCY,” Lonvon 


| Madame LILIAN NORUICA (Soprano) 


(Opera, Oratorio, Concert), 
‘Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 





(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), ( Soprano) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 





| Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 


(Concerts, Uratorio, At Homes, Etc.) 
Business Manager, \W. B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Mana: ger, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 








| Mdlle. HELENE ‘HASTREITER (Contr.) 


(Opera, Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 








Baritones. 


WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
cloN VeExt, Ksq., 
6, Cork Sr REET. 
. FREDERICK KING. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
‘19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED ROAD, 
WEst DuLwicH, S. E. 
. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BuckInGHaM GaTE, S.W. 





. ALBERT REAKES ‘ 
( Bass-Baritone, of the ‘‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, ete.), 
30, LANCASTER Roap, 


NOo?rtTinG | Het, W. 


| Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 


(Mez, Sop.), | 


| 
| 


| Pupils visited and received, 


(Concerts, Oratorios, and Operas), 


es, 





Harp. 
Mr. W. ‘Tl. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), : 
49, Epury STREET, BELGRAVIA, S.W. 








| Miss MARGUERITE HALL 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 


Porrspown Roap, Marpa VALE, W. | 





Guitar. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, | 
| Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has | 
| returned to town, 
PoRTMAN SQuaRE, W., where may be had | 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar | 


22A, Dorset STREET, 


Simplified.” ros. ( 6d. 


| Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALry. 
IOA, WaRWICK STREET, W. 


(Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W, B. HEALEy, 
104, WARWICK STREE, W. 
(Oratorio Concerts Etc.) 
24, OPPIDANS RD, PRIMROSE HiLL, N.W 
or Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





| Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager W. B. HEALry, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
Sole agent, W. B. HEatey, 
10A, Warwick STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Barjtone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 
Business Manager, W, B. Besa 
IOA, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 











| Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone), 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W, B. Heatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Com:erts and Oratorie), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 








ie sg BAO Violin. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 








(Formerly Pupil of Mr Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), | 


“ VELBAN\A,” 99, ANERLEY Roab, 


ANERLEY, S.E. 


| Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst) 


Concerts, At Homes, Etc.) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, 
R&GENT StREET, W, 
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Fnstitutes | AND Colleges. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT OCTOBER 20. 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London. 
Incorporatad by Royal Charter, 1883. : 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs, K.G. 
Director—Sirk GEORGE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will be in October. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. GEORGE 
WATSON, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, etc-, and the Granting of Certificates and 
Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President, THE RIGHT Hon. THE Ear or ABERDEEN. 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS of the Session will be delivered by the 
Warden (the Rev. C. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. D., F.R.S. Edin.), on Tuesday 
Evening, October 9th. Subject: ‘* Music of the Victorian Era” (first Queen 
Victoria Lecture.) Tickets of Invitation on application to the Secretary. 








THE BONAVIA HUNT PRIZE FOR MUSICAL HISTORY. 


The Academical Board will award a Prize of Three Guineas for the best Essay 
on “‘ English Opera from Purcell to Balfe.” All Members, Students, and Pupils, 
or Members of enrolled Institutions being eligible to compete. All MSS. must be 
sent in, addressed to the Secretary, on or before November’30, 1888. Regulations 
on application By order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


‘ae LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 

Langham Place, W. ; at 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and at 
I, Old Steine, Brighton. 

PRINCIPAL—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Henseler, Lowman, Trew, Roche, 
Mattei, Bromell, Lehmeyer. 

Singing- -M. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Denza, Badia, Bonetti, 
Romili, Mesdames Della Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia, 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthiir. Cello—Pezze. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the Course of Instruction in Four Studies. 


___Prospectus by post. C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 


UILD OF ORGANISTS, 35, WELLINGTON STRERT, 
STRAND, W.C. Patron—Tue Ricutr Rev. tae Lorp BisHop 
OF LONDON. 
Established to advance the cause of Church Music and the truest interests of its 
Professors. 
Members of the Church of England and Ireland and the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland are eligible for Election. 
Subscription: Professional Organists (Associates), tos. 64d. per annum; 
Amateurs (Members), 15s, per annum; Life Subscription, 5 guineas. 
Prospectus and further particulars may be abtained from the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. 
H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. 














USIC SCHOOL.—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 


SCHOOI, for Girls (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park. 


—Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of | 


Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School may pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to join 
Violin Class under Mdile. Gabrielle Vaillant,-to send in their names to Miss 
Macirone. F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 
LL SAINTS’, CLIFTON.—Vacancies for Choristers.—Choral 
Scholarships held by choristers at All Saints’ School, reducing fees to 7gs. 
Iogs. a term, Apply to the Head Master, All Saints’ School. 





PazENTS seeking ENGLISH or FoREIGN SCHOOLS, TUTORS, or 
GOVERNESSES for their children, are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8s, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 
Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge. 
Particulars required are : age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (ifany), and 
about what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, N ursery 5 serail ns § Go. 
panions are also recommended. Hours 11 till 3. Saturdays cl sse? 
- Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 47, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS on or about the 20th of every month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music 
Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as 


occasion may require, Valuations for Probate or cy Duty, or for Publi 
Private Sale. Terms on application, Legecy Duty c or 








W. G. THOMAS’S PIANOS}! 


ARE the BEST and cheapest in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
Iron-tramed PIANOS, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE. . Contracts taken for large quantities, 
Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange, 





W. G. THOMAS. Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
Gospel Oak Grove, Malden Road, Kentish Town, London, N. W 
SPECIAL TINNED TUBES, 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


MELLOWES & C)., LEAD PIPE WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


InisH GaAmBRic §Pocket-HANDKERGHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per dozen :—Children’s, ls. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 4d4; Gents’, 
3s. 6d. 


Hemstitched-—Ladies’, 2s. 1l4d.; Gents’, 4s.11d. 
By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 











ROYAL 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YSARS' EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. ‘hey are acknow- 
ledged by the whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form 
of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HJLLOWAY S ESTABLISHMENT, 
, 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis at the above ad tress, daily, between the hours of rr and 3, or by letter. 


Syma LANE—AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Lessee and Manager. 
EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, 
A New Grand Spectacular Drama entitled, 
THE ARMADA, a Romance of 1588. 
By BENRY HAMILTON and AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 

‘HE ARMADA at DRURY LAN#,.—Winifred Emery, 
| Edith Bruce, Kate James, Ada Neilson, and Maud Milton ; Leonard Boyne, 
Luigi Lablache, Edward Gardiner, Victor Stevens, A. Beaumont, Henry Lorraine, 
3. Dawson, Mervin Dallas, Stanislaus Calhaem, B. Robbins, F. Dobel, Basil 
West, W. Uridge, F. Harrison, U. Winter, Fitz-Davis, ‘V. S, Parkes, H. Denvil, 
F, Thomas, F. Collins, and Harry Nichols. 

“THE ARMADA.—TIMES says :—“ A great success was achieved, 
At the fall of the curtain there was loud and prolonged applause ” 
"THE ARMADA.— TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Mr. Augustus Harris 
succeeded in launching one of the mightiest, most showy, costly vessels that 
has ever been built in the dramatic docks of Drury Lane.” 
_ ARMADA.—STANDARD says :—“ Created much enthu- 
siasm and astonishment.” 
HE ARMADA. —DAILY NEWS says : —“ May safely be assumed 
to be launched on a long and prosperous career.” 
ERS ARMADA.—POST says :—‘‘ Will supply for months to come 
a great deal of enjoyment for the play-going public.” 
HE ARMADA.—CHRONICLE says :—“ ‘The question put_ by 
Mr. Harris, ‘Is the piece a success?’ was answered by a spontaneous burst o. 
pplause.” 
HE ARMADA.-—GLOBE says :—“ Nothing so good as this has 
been previously done at Drury Lane.” 
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ee Spe.ial Wotices—contenuea. os 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 


(33rd ANNUAL SERIES). 

These World-renowned Concerts will be resumed on OCTOBER 13. Con- 

ductor, Mr. AuGust MANNs. Stall Tickets (transferable) for the Twenty 

Concerts, Two Guineas. Prospectus on application to the Manager, Crystal 
Palace, S.E. 


yo DE LLANA will give a CONCERT of CHAMBER 

MUSIC at PRINCES HALL, Piccadilly, on MONDAY NEXT, Oct 8, 
8.30. Vocalist, Mr. Iver McKay. Instrumentalists: Violin, Mr. Otto Bernhardt; 
___ Viola, Mr, Hann ; Violoncello, Mr. Adolph Brousil; Pianoforte, Madame de 
~~ Llana. The programme will include Mendelssohn’s Pionoforte Quartet in B 
minor, the Kreutzer Sonata (Beethoven), &c. —Tickets, 10s. 6d., 3s., and Is., at 
the usual agents and at the Hall —N. Vert, 6, Cork Strect, W. 


R. EDGAR DAVIES (the new Welsh Tenor) will give l.is First 
GRAND CONCERT at the HoLBorN Town HALL, Grays’ Inn Road, 
W.C., on THURSDAY, OCTOBER I1.—Artists: Miss Clara Dowle, Miss Florence 
Kent, Mr. Edward Roche, and Mr. Edgar Davies; Miss Maud Evans (Pianist), 
Signor Luigi Meo (Violinist), and Mr. Albert Harris (Elocutionist) ; Organist and 











Cenductor, Mr. Frank Laughlin.—Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s., Is., of Messrs. Chappell | 
and Co., New Bond Street ; and of Mr. Edgar Davies, 75, Southampton Row, | 


Commence at 8. 





W.C. Doors open at 7.30. 
M R. & 
Under the Management of 
Mr. ALFRED REED and Mr. CoRNEY GRAIN. 
Will RE-OPEN for the AUTUMN SEASON on MONDAY EVENING, 
October 8, at Eight o’clock, with 
WANTED—AN HEIR. 
By Malcolm Watson} Music by Alfred J. Caldicott. 
And #n entirely New Musical Sketch by Mr, Corney Grain. 
Stalls, 5s. and 3s.; Admission, 2s. and Is. Booking Office now open from ten 
till six. No fees for booking.—St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


QyIMS REEVES: HIS LIFE. By Himself. 
X 


Ready Oct..8, at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 
om REEVES: HIS LIFE. By Himself. 1 Vol., demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 
London.: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and London Music Fublishin Com- 
pany (Limited), 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Positively Ready Oct. 8, 
7 REEVES: HIS LIFE. By Himself. 
Ios. 6d, 
London Music Publishing Company (Limited), 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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Facts and Comments. 


The writer in the American Art Journal, who adopts the 
euphonious nom de plume of “ Matthew Cuddler ug, Esq.,” has 
recently contributed an article on the failings of Richard 


Wagner’s dramas. He complains that they are wanting in 
simplicity. There is too much harmony, counterpoint, and 
instrumental colour. “Music,” says this sage, “‘must be 
judged by its fireside, as well as its outdoor effects ; and no 
composer of the present age has done less for the fireside or 
drawing-room than Wilhelm Richard Wagner.” 





MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. | 


| the Fortnightly. 








Matthew Cuddlepug, Esq. is evidently the pioneer of a new 
school of criticism ; but we are not sure that the measuremen 
of great operatic works by their fitness for the fireside and th 
drawing-room will immediately commend itself to everybody 
though, no doubt in time, it must universally prevail. The 
old world has antiquated notions, and still believes that the 
proper standpoint from which to judge an opera is the opera 
house. 

The pleasure which many well-meaning persons take in 
emphasising what they consider to be the faults in Richard 
Wagner’s works is perfectly astonishing. It never seems to 


| dawn on these simple-minded folks that, if they took half 


this trouble to point out beauties, they might add largely 
to the happiness of their less informed fellows. Unfor- 
tunately a reputation for critical acumen is much more easily 
acquired by awarding blame than by showing appreciation, 
and, as long as this is so, weak minds will always yield to the 
temptation offered by the easy art of fault-finding. 


Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, by the way, makes some excellent 
remarks on this subject, ia the course of an admirable article 
on Dr. Parry's “Judith,” which appears in the new number of 
He says :— 

“The greatest of modern musical critics, Robert Schumann, used his 
Opportunities mainly for the purpose of seeing what was good and 
new in contemporary work. The principal portion of the musical 
press in England, instead of seeking for merit, more often hunts for 
faults, .and not infrequently manufactures them for the pleasure of 
-descanting on the dark side of the picture. A strong feeling for 
national music, which has come to a head during recent years, 
might have been expected to produce at all events one good result, 
the encouragement of those native composers who endeavour to 
work on the highest lines, and to place this country in the running 
with the more earnest Continental schools. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. Any writer who is bold enough to take a higher flight than 
the royalty ballad and the comic opera finds that an utter lack of 


| appreciation, to use the mildest term, is the only recompense of his 
laudable endeavour ; and unless he be strong-minded enough to rate 


criticism at its proper value, not only in theory but in practice, dis- 
couragement and failure are the inevitable result.” 

According to the American Art Journal Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg has been endeavouring to restore her voice by taking 
vocal lessons in Paris with Sig Sbriglia, an old-time tenor, 
who retired from the stage a generation ago, and whose 
vocalises on I and A afford the vocal world of Paris the 
opportunity for some rare don mots. 


Is the village, described in the following extract, typical 
of American villages in general ? i 

“The exponent of sacred instrumental music in the church which I 
attended was an ancient maiden lady, who, for twenty consecutive 
years, played the same interlude Sunday after Sunday for all the 
hymns. Her complement, the leading secular instrumentalist, was a 
singular man, tall, slim, red hair, cross-eyed, and to add to the weird 
effect, one of them was black and the other blue. His instruments 
were the violin and snare drum. I shall never forget his professional 


A. DUNBAR, 
WELLS AND GRAVES DUG. 
= Also music for balls and parties. : 


In this announcement there is a catholicity not commonly 
found in a rustic musician. The quick changes of emotion 
involved in the profession of a gentleman who divides his 
time between playing the violin and drum at balls, and 
digging wells and graves, could surely only be performed by 
an artist of extreme sensibility of temperament. 
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Madame Adelina Patti will sing at two concerts, which 
will be given at the Albert Hall on November 20 and 
December 11. Mr. Wilhelm Ganz will conduct. 

If marriage be a failure, fer se, then marriage and a 
perennial piano must be more than a failure Sv, at least, 
think many long suffering musicians. 
the belief of Mr. Frank J. Burnham, who has indited the fol- 
lowing cpistle to a music firm at Denver City :— 


** FLORISSANT, Col., Aug.. 15. 
“ W. W. Montelius & Co. : 

““GENTLEMEN,— Please send me a catalogue of your pianos. I 
am very fond of music, although I don’t play myself. I have always 
said that a family that had music in the l.ouse should be happy. 

“I am not quite ready to buy a piano, as I am a single man, but 
if you can secure for me a wife that can play and sing, I will buy tire 
best piano you can get in the market. 

“She will never have to touch her hands to work. All she will 
have to do will be to play and sing, and she can amuse herself at 
other times in going horseback riding. Very truly, 

“FRANK J. BURNHAM.” 


Possibly, if Colorado and Mr..Burnham were more easily 
accessible, pianistic maidens might be found who would venture 
to apply to the D. T.’s interesting question the test of personal 
experience. They never would be missed. 

The Paki-paki band of Maoris, whose peculiar perform- 
ances on drums and triangles were described in the MUSICAL 
WORLD of August 6, are not unique, after all. A parallel 
has been discovered in a somewhat unexpected quarter, for in 
a recently published index of German sacred music from the 
earliest to the. present time, we find the mention of several 
Masses, composed by Chelard, Kappellmeister at Weimar, with 
accompaniments of Turkish drums, cymbals, and triangle 
Nor are these compositions of so primitive a period as might 
be imagined, for the tympanic Chelard was in office scarcely 
fifty years ago, having been, in fact, Liszt’s predecessor at 
Weimar. 
opera of “ Macbeth” contains many striking passages. 


Haydn writes in his “ Autobiography” that “ he spent a 
happy time at Castle Weinzierl with Count Fiirnberg.” As 
there are at least twelve parishes in Lower Austria having the 
name “ Weinzierl,” and as several of them have castles within 
their limits, there has been much doubt as to which of them 
was the one where Haydn stayed and where, to use his own 
words “he made his first attempt at quartet-writing.” A 
manuscript recently discovered has shown that Castle 
_ Weinzierl near Wieselburg was the place, and that Haydn was 
a visitor there to a Count Fiirberg-in the years 1757—-59, anda 
tablet stating these facts has lately been put up in the music- 
room of the castle which is now an orphanage. 





A petition has lately been presented to the Reichstag by — 


the General Association of German Musicians which should 
be of interest to professionals in England The first term of 
the petition asks that the Parliament should define precisely 
what kinds of musical performance fall under the application 
of the laws and taxes relative to the exercise of manual work; 
the second demands the assimilation of professional musicians 
with other craftsmen of all kinds, in order that they may sharc 
in the benefits of the laws which relate to retiring pensions. 
and to the carrying on of industrics in general ; the thir | 
insists that a diploma of competency should be required in 
the case of every professional; and the last suggests t!.c 
formation «f a council, whose members should all be working 
musicians, and which should be empowered to deal with all 
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That, however, is not | 


Chelard was, moreover, a clever musician, and his | 
_ contemporary composer, 


| counted among his acquaintance every eminent person of a 


questions concerning musical education and the practice | 


of the Art. 
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Mr. A. Goring Thomas's “ Nadeshda” has been accepted for 
performance during the approaching season at the Berlin Opera. 

Mr. Gambier Parry die] suddenly at his residence, High- 
nam Court, Gloucester, on September 29, from heart disease. 
He was a well known artist and author of works on art. Much 
of the modern ornament | painting in Gloucester Cathedral 
and Tewkesbury Abbey was done by him. He built Highnam 
Church on his estate in memory of his first wife, and most 
elaborately decorated the interior. He was the father of Dr. 
Hubert Parry, to whom we offer our cordial sympathy in this 
affliction, 

Herr Joachim is now at Amsterdam, where he is. under- 
going the “ massage”’ cure for gout. Admirers of the great 
violinist will learn with pleasure that the cure is almost 
completed. 

With regret we announc the death of Professor John Ella 
The deceased was born in December, 1802, and had conse- 
quently attained a venerable age He was a musician of 
cosmopolitan tastes and extensive culture. For some years 
he spent a good deal of time abroad. He was a pupil of the 
Belgian theorist, Fetis, and commenced his artistic life as a 
violin and viola piayer. In 1842 he founded the Musical 
Union, which he directed with sound judgment and marked 
success until his retirement only a few years ago. The famous 
matinées of the Musical Union made chamber music fashion- 
able in England, and prepared the way for the Monday and 
Saturday Concerts. Profe-sor Ella, whose title of Professor 
was given in connection with his position as Lecturer to the 
London Institution, had the h nour of inventing the now 
common analytical programme. His life was rich in incident. 
Being a member of an old family, and a person of some 
independent means, he readily gained an entrance into the 
best society, where his admiable disposition and endless collec- 
tion of musical and literary anecdotes made him an ever 
welcome guest. He was the personal friend of every great 
from Weber to Wagner, and 





remarkable musical age. Professor Ella died of repeated 
attacks of paralysis, though he retained his mental faculties 
almost to the last. He will be much regretted, not only by 
those who knew him as a musician, critic, Jecturer, etc., but as 
the personal friend of many. His volume of musical anec- 
dotes entitled, “ Musical Sketches,” attained a wide popularity. 
Professor | lla, who was a member of several musical and 
learned English and foreign societies, had succeeded in 
collecting a valuable library, a large portion of which was 
presented to the Kensington Museum, and an almost unique 
collection of autographs. The funeral will take place, it is 
expected, on Friday the 5th, at the Brompton Cemetery, at 
two o'clock. 





IS WAGNERISM A FAILURE? 


1.—BurstT! 


A THUNDERROLT has fallen out of a clear sky. We were all so happy 
and so entirely at peace with ourselves and our neighbours. Some 
of us are but now come home from a pilgrimage to Bayreuth, where, 
among unique surroundings, we have been flattering ourselves with 
the illusion that here at least we were hearing the most perfect out- 
come of the combined arts. We have been writing innocent articles 
and impressions de voyage; we have been mildly swaggering amongst 
our friends about our experiences ; and, to speak seriously, we have 
indeed si»ped once more at the fountain of youth and gathered new 
courage wherewith to bear our part in the ceaseless battle against the 
commonplace. And all at once, without any warning, without a 
polite ‘‘ By your leave,” Mr. J. F. Rowbotham hurls the apple of dis. 


- | cord amongst us, and does his best to set us all by the ears again- 
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Imagine the thrill of terror that must have run through the \Vagnerian 
camp when first they saw the title of Mr. Rowbotham’s payer in this 
month’s Vineteenth Century: “ THE WAGNER [IUBBLE.” 
Bubble, mind. The question which has agitated the artiytic world 
since the forties, the question which has formed the text fur a whole 
literature of comment ; the question which has been fought over, as 
no other art question in the whole history of the world ;-the question 
which, I may safely add, has been answered in the affirmative by the 
overwhelming majority of those who care to think of such questions 
at all ; a bubble, a delusion, a mere nothing at all ; a skinful of. foul 
air to be pricked* by the goose-quill of the irresponsible reviewer. 
Notice, also, the quarter whence this blow comes. It is Zhe 
Nineteenth Century which deals it; Zhe Nineteenth Century, which 
floats under the flag of advanced thought ; which seme men, and a 


great many women, speak of with bated breath as: the i: onoclastic 


organ in which Heaven only knows what wicked things may be 
found ; which started out 
‘* Sworn to seek 
- If any golden harbour be for men 
In seas of Death and sunless gul's of Doubt.” 


It is not, you see, some fossil print of evangelical tendency which 
puts a stumbling block in the way of what we have been taught to 
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consider the advance of music, but the most modern of modern | 


magazines. 

I confess the title took away my appetite for breakf.st on this 
momentous First of October, and I could think of nothing at all till 
I had read Mr. J. F. Rowbotham from beginning to end. Bvt then 


I gave a sigh of relief For Mr. Rowbotham does not keep the | 


promise of his title. You would expect that he had discovered some 


new fact, or some novel theory with which to explode the ‘* bubble.” | 


Not at all. 
they are so threadbare that a one-eyed man can see daylight through 
them. We have the same old method which has, been employed 
time out of mind by every small critic who ever broke a lance against 
the mailed giants of literature and art. 
that method is, turn to pige 302 of Readiana, and you shall there 
find it set forth in the plainest Saxon. As, however, the article is 
likely to be read mainly by amateurs who have neither kisure nor 
opportunity to verify its statements, it may be well to set these state- 
ments in a clear light and compare them with the facts. 

Mr. Rowbotham first of all tilts against the small band of devoted 
artists who introduced Wagner’s name and Wagner’s music into 
England. _ It is not surprising to find a critic of his kidn.y employ- 
ing as a weapon the old device of abusing them for being Germans. 
I fail to see how their nationalities can affect the value of their 
opinions, and I should have thought that a writer who has, I believe, 
produced a history of music, and who opens his article with a 
gratuitous allusion to Beethoven, Handel and Bach, would have 
known better than to cast a slur on the musical culture of their com- 
patriots. But he says that about ten or fifteen years ago these men, 
“The Apostles of the Wagnerian Gospel,” as he calls them, 
“*Swarmed in London and served, in addition to their ubiquity in 
company ” (I suppose he means society) “ to have monopol'sed most 
of the channels of ordinary musical opinion in the press and in the lec- 
ture hall.” Was this so? Is it not very much nearer the fact that ten 
or fifteen years ago the Wagnerians in London might have numbered 
on the fingers of one hand? Nay, might not the man who single: 


We have the same arguments that have done duty till | 


If you want to know what | 
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six of his eleven operas? And where in all his voluminous writings 
does he insinuate that all music, except opera music, is at an end ? 
It would take me more time and space than I have at my disposal 
to go through this marvellous indictment. The author says, for in- 
stance, that the comp ser of Die Afeistersinger knew nothing of his 
trade. Let me, however, only notice the main points. Mr. Row- 
botham certainly has the courage of his opinions. After acknow- 
ledging that Wagner abolished the aria di bracura—stop, I shall be 


. again accused of the Sham Sample Swindle; he says that Wagner 


“ eliminated the airs,” which is quite a different thing—and all the 
advances to the footlights on the part of the singer, and the con- 
ventional impassiveness of the chorus, he goes on in words which no 
paraphrase will do justice to:—“If a tenor, leaving his 
devoted lover (sc) at the bottom of the stage, comes ob- 
trusively (sic) to the front and addresses his song of rapture 
not to her, but to the roof, it is plain that he is committing a very 
venial inaccuracy ; for by these means he can get his voice out and 
send it ringing through the house—whereas, if he were bending over 
a lady as lovers do, his best tones would impinge on the floor of the 
stage. And as to his arms—if by flinging them about (svc) he is 
enabled to open his chest better, we must not complain, for we have 
come to hear quite half as much as we have come to see. The same 
remarks will apply to the chorus, who, being inferior singers, ought 
surely to be allowed the best possible attitude for making their voices 
tell—which moving about and making bows is certainly not.” Has 
Mr. Rowbotham been to the opera lately ? I will not say in Dresden 
or Bayreuth or Drury Lane, but where ofera is still performed as in 
the good old days ; and can he lzy his hand on his heart and say that 
such stage management as he recommends by implication in the above 
sentence really and truly exists anywhere and seems to him the right 
thing, or, at the worst, a *‘ venial inaccuracy ?” 

The next point I shall notice is a violent onslaught on Wagner as 
a poet. There is really an important section before we reach this 
point, but much argument is a weariness of the flesh and | skip it. 
First of all Mr. Rowbotham says that Wagner’s highest ambition was 
to be called a poet, and that to the Jast he much preferred to be 
complimented on his talents in that line than on his powers as a 
musician. I should like to know what authority the author has for 
this statement. He then gives four quotations by which he seeks to 
convey that Wagner “cut a sorry figure in verse.” Does he give 
them in German? No. Ina literal prose translation? No. In 
Mr. Forman’s version which so admirably rendcrs the poet’s 
spirit and meaning? No. He gives them in a translation 
which was prepared under the enormously difficult condition 
of not only rendering the master’s meaning but. fitting his 
music. No one can admire the skill and pluck of this .ranslation 
more than I do, but I venture to say that its author will shudder 
when he sees the use it has been put to, when he reads Mr. Row- 
botham’s remark that “while it does not improve upon” it “ at least 
keeps pace with the original.” Is this fair? \What would be said of 
a French critic who should declare that Longellow was no poet, on 
the strength of a French version of Zhe Golden Legend written to 
suit Sir Arthur Sullivan’s admirable music? Three more pages are 
taken up with a disquisition on Wagnerian philosophy. Of course 
Schopenhauer comes in for his share of condemnation, and of course 


| Wagner's heroes and heroines are made out to be little better than 


handed founded and conducted the Wagner concerts of those days | 


have been called the only Wagnerian in the right sense? It is at 


him, probably, that this opening paragraph is aimed, but Mr Row- | 
| years, to the time when language came thick and free whenever poor 


botham has greatly miscalculated the respect in which that intrepid 
artist was and is held, if he thinks his shaft will hit. On 
the next page we get into the thick of the fight. ‘The in- 
genious author here states (if I rightly interpret his some- 
what involved sentences) that Wagner, conscious of his musical 
weakness (sic) planted his banner on the opera (sic), and, from his 
entrenchment, issued his first controversial thesis, in which he pro- 
claimed all music, except operatic music, was now atanend. Hence- 
forth music pure and simple might as well cease to be written, for 
there was nothing in it. I am anxious not to be accused of offering 
the Sham Sample Swindle and I therefore ask my. readers to study 
this paragraph themsélves,. Is it not astounding that a writer of 


position can in this late day put forth such statements respecting: 


facts which are familiar to every student ? Is it necessary to repeat that 
Wagner issued no controversial thesis whatever until he had written 








they should be. By the way, a new character, Biegfried, is-intro- 
duced, whose acquaintance I have yet to make, 

I conféss I have enjoyed Mr. Rowbotham’s article very highly. 
It has made me feel young again. It has taken me back years and 


Wagner’s name was mentioned. I had thought that Wagnerism, 
however little understood, had made some impression—at any rate 
more than a bubble is in the habit of making. I had deluded myself _ 
into the idea that no composer of any eminence “ flourishing” in our 
day had quite escaped from this “‘ craze of society.” 1 was mistaken. 
There is no Wagner, no Lest motiv, no Bayreuth, no nothing. 

To conclude with one more quotation: ‘‘ The bubble has at last 
burst, and in a few years’ time, except, perhaps, the little opera of 
Lohengrin, (Ye gods! the “little” opera !), there will be no tongue 
(sic, Lohengrin is a tongue) left to call attention to the high and 
inflated pretensions which it has been the object of these pages to 
describe.” 

Very well, Mr. Rowvotham, then the “little opera Lohengrin” 
will speak with most miraculous organ. 

Louis N. PARKER. 
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THE CHARITY CONCERT. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES SANDEAU. 


(Continued. ) 


Angels and Seraphim with trembling wings, who hold on high 
your golden harps and chant in chorus at the feet of the Eternal, in 
what fashion, harmonious armies do you sing, if such singing as 
that can be on earth? I listened astounded, breathless, motionless, 
and all around listened in like manner. None could ever describe 
what I heard. She sang in that sweet tongue in which the women 
and children warble on the banks of Arno. It began with gentle 
wavelets of sound that spread like the sweet ripplings of water under 
shady trees, soon to widen in gracious wanderings, as of a slow and 
peaceful river between sweet-scented banks. I seemed to see—nay, 
for a moment I saw—the melodious waves flow from her lips, and I 
felt them lift and bear me into the heavenly spaces. Ah, that 
wizardry of song! Ah, that power of the voice! In that dingy 
room, lit with the glare of oily lamps, seated on a dusty bench, it 
seemed to me that my soul stood for the first time face to face with 
the splendours of creation. She told, sweetly and solemnly, of the 
charm of peaceful nights,of caresses exchanged under the silver 
starlight, of the boat silently furrowing the glassy breast of the sleeping 
lake ; and, with my head in my hands, I saw, as in a dream, the 
azure mountains rising through the rosy clouds of sunset : I bfeathed 
the scents of evening, I heard the breezes awaking, and the amorous 
sighs that mingled with the murmurs of the wave and the 
whisperings of the leaves. 

+ When the first song was done, the whole audience remained 
silent, motionless ; not the least sound or movement in the crowd, 
hanging on the lips of the enchantress. We listened still. The 
singers’ hands still rested on the keys. Her thoughts were far 
distant ; she.played idly a few random chords, and then surrendered 
herself once more to the inspiration of her memories. What shall 
I say of it? You see that I am here like some poor dumb wretch 
whose emotions stifle him, and who can express them only in a cry. 
I have always loved music, though I have never been able to 
understand its vocabulary. The language, bristling with flats and 
sharps, is as familiar to me as Persian or Sanscrit. I love music 
much in the fashion of lizards, who would be at some trouble, I 
imagine, to say if the tune which charms them were in C major or 
B minor. How then shall I make you understand the effects of 
that voice which, by turns bright and gay, tender and sonorous, 
majestic and deep, sparkled and burst upwards like a fountain, broke 
in cascades of crystal notes, flowed on in harmonious waves, or 
_ rushed like the torrent in the abyss. There were in her the grace of 
young love and the power of mighty passions. So the inspired 
beauty expressed in turns simple joys, alluring coquetries, jealous 
outbreaks, burning transports, tearful sorrows. For the first time I 
had glimpses of the heroines of romance who had been mere names 
to me till then, Rosina, Anna, Juliet, Elvira. She sang the Willow 
song which I had heard my godmother sing; now I heard 
Shakespere’s Desdemona, sad as the night which seemed to moan 
with her, foreboding her terrible doom, foretelling it in each word, 
speaking it in each glance—Desdemona, with death nigh at hand. 
How fair and sad she was! Then she sang some songs of the Tyrol, 
light and bounding as the chamois on the snow of the Alpine crests. 
For this voice which could pierce all hearts with such pathos, could 
also sparkle gaily in dazzlingly capricious flights of song, 

When she had held us spell-bound for almost an hour, in an in- 

. toxication which I shall not try to describe, she rose calmly smiling. 
On the instant the spell broke, and I thought that the roof must be 
shattered with the wild shouting of the crowd. Since then I have 
believed in all the legends which tell of the power of Orpheus 
over the brutes. All souls were shaken, all eyes dimmed with tears. 
I have, since that time, been present at many triumphs of the kind. 
I have seen epileptic pianists excite an audience to frenzied admira 
tion ; I have seen roses and camellias thrown at the heads of portly 
tenors ; but I have never seen repeated the emotions of that evening, 
which began so grotesquely, and ended in so unforeseen and 
touching a way. No one even thought of asking who the young 
stranger could be : enthusiasm had swallowed up al! curiosity. But 
she, still calm and serene, her mouth just opened in a half-smile, did 








not seem to guess what had been passing around her. The flageolet- 
player from Tarascon came forward to congratulate her, but she 
laughed charmingly in his face ; the genius whom we had heard was 
only a playful child. In the midst of the applause, under the fire of 
all looks, she tranquilly put on her gloves and hood ; then, opening 


| a little green velvet bag which till then had hung on her arm bya 


silken cord with gold tassels, she made it into an offertory bag, and, 
holding it out in the palm of her hand to those around her, said in 
that voice which knew so well the way to reach all hearts, 

‘Gentlemen, for the poor of your town!” 

You can guess whether the applause redoubled, and whether each 
hastened to put his hand into his pocket. The poor of Carpentras 
made a good thing out of that. There was a shower of silver coins 
from all parts of the room. I saw an elegantly dressed woman, who 
was still trembling and overcome, take off from her arm a massive 
bracelet, throw it into the purse, and kiss the hand outheld to her. 
I saw a young girl, simply dressed, and who evidently had nothing 
to give, drop in the hat with a blush the knot of violets which she 
holding, and which was wet with her tears. What rain of flowers 
was worth this modest offering? When the collection was made, 
the stranger, after emptying the bag on the piano, picked out the 
bunch of violets, and fastened them at her belt, whilst she gave the 
young girl her little green bag in exchange. 

I need not add that the concert went on no longer ; the violins 
and clarionets were put back in their cases. Leaning on her maid’s 
arm, the lovely stranger withdrew through the excited crowd, which 
opened to let her pass. Already the musicians were plotting a 
serenade, and the young people of Carpentras proposing to give her 
a banquet. Unhappily, a post-chaise with four horses, was waiting at 
the door, the postillions already in the saddle. She entered the 
carriage, and, just as the mayor was advancing to compliment her, 
the whip cracked, the horses set out at a gallop, and the chaise dis- 
appeared rapidly amidst the shouts and blessings of the crowd. 
Was it a dream? I cannot tell. I was intoxicated. It was a glorious 
night ; I set off towards the town, and reached it only as the dawn 
was breaking. My friend Jacques slumbered still. 1 aroused him 
sharply, and fell on his neck; but he, seeing that music was the 
cause of my excitement, committed me to all the devils, put his head 
on the pillow again, and began to snore more comfortably than ever. 


( To be continued. ) 





ARE LONDON POSTMEN OVERWORKED? 
From St. Stephen’s Review. 


There are no class of men on which the business public are more dependent 
than on the London postmen. They are entrusted with communications of tHe 
highest importance, which rarely, if ever, they fail to deliver promptly. These 
men as a class are sober, industrious, hard-worked servants. From early morning 
until late at night, in all weathers, they continue to tramp over and over the same 
route. They become a part and parcel of the business man’s existence. This 
constant walking and exposure in our changeable climate, often entails rheumatic 
difficulties, pains and stiffness in the limbs ; yet there can be no cessation from 
the daily routine of their lives ; whether suffering or not they are obliged to be at 
their post. It is said that a greater proportion of the London postmen always 
keep that famous remedy, St. Facob’s Oil, by them, applying it to the muscles after 
a severe day’s work, as a preventative. Others, who have received sprains and 
have been afflicted with severe rheumatic pains, have been promptly cured by the 
application of this remedy. Mrs, J. Booker, 47, Princes-road, Kennington Cross, 
London, S.E., the wife of a postman, writes :—‘‘I have suffered most agonising 
rheumatic pains through my shoulders and the back of my neck for months, many 
times being unable to obtain any sleep. My husband having heard his fellow- 
postmen speak very highly of St. Jacob’s Oil for sprains and soreness in the limbs, 
as well as for — and rheumatism, procured a bottle, the contents of which 
he applied to the afflicted parts, and the pains departed almost at once, affording 
me the first good night’s sleep I had been able to obtain for many a night. 
Mr. A. F. Cann, of 31, Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London, W.C., writes :— 
‘* One morning on my rounds, as postman, [ sprained my ancle, and was scarcely 
able to walk, when I was recommended to use St. Jacob’s Oil. Before J had 
used half the contents of one bottle, I was perfectly cured.” Mr. H. Newman, 
45, Picton-street, Camberwell, London, S.E., postmah, says :—‘‘ Having suffered 
from rheumatism in the knee for a period of twelve months, dunng whieh time I 
consulted several physicians and tried many remedies, without receiving any 
benefit. —e advised to use St. aespee Oil, I have much pleasure in saying 
that it ceased thé pain directly. I felt it act like an electric battery on me. The 
contents of one bottle completely cured me, and I can now walk as well as ever. 
While the postman’s ‘lot at best is not a happy one,’ he is undoubtedly saved 
much pain and discomfort, which he would otherwise be obliged to endure, were 
it not for the remedy in question.” 
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CALLIRHOE. 


HA Dramatic Cantata, 


MUSiC BY 


J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. 


Composed expressly for tbe 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1888. 


PRICE IN PAPER COVER, 2s. 6d. 
VOCAL PARTS EACH is, 














London : Novello, Ewer, & Co., 





Press Opinions :-— 


The success of Dr. Bridge’s cantata is beyond dispute, and we shall probably 
hear much of it during the approaching season.—azly Telegraph. 

Callirhoé brings to light a native composer who has fancy and originality, in 
addition to thorough knowledge of the technical means by which these inestimable 
gifts are calculated to yield artistic benefit. —Chronicte. 

_ Dr. Bridge’s new composition will take high rank among his works. for he has 
written it with much knowledge of vocal and instrumental effect, and no small 
graphic delineation. — Guardian. 

Melodic charm and modern harmonic effect—the solos for the soprano are 
exceptionally pleasing. —Vusical World. 

_ Dr. Bridge is anything but a Wagnerite, but he has escaped the shadow of the 
cloisters in all this exciting music, which is perfectly modern in its free develop- 
ment and display of passion.—Standard. 

The work is one in which the Westminster Abbey organist should be proud.— 
Figaro. 

“ ‘There can be little doubt that his new cantata will ere long become popular 
in all parts of the country.—G/ole, 

It ought to take very high rank among the popular cantatas of the modern 
repertory. In the provinces and among ordinary choral societies there is little 
doubt that Callirhoé will be in immediate demand, not only becuuse the choral 
work is so sympathetic and effective, but also because it really needs the engage- 
ment of only two artists out of the usual quartet, the contralto having very little, 
the baritone nothing to do.—Dazly News. 

Will doubtless find a speedy welcome among choral societies. —Morning Post. 

May be strongly recommended to the notice of choral societies as certain to 
interest them and their audiences.—A/sheneum. 





WALTER BACHE SCHOLARSHIP. 


It is proposed to close the Subscription List of the above in October. Intend- 
ing Subscribers are requested to send their names at once to the Hon. Secretary, 
In order that they may be included in tise Hon. Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts, 
which will be issued as soon as possible after that date. Those who have already 
kindly promised donations, but have not yet paid them, will oblige by forwarding 
them either to the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Littleton, 1, Berners Street, W.; 
or to Mr. C. A. Barry, Hon. Secretary, Gloucester Lodge, Laurie Park, Sydenham, 





WANTED for a STAFF BAND a good FLUTE, OBOE, and 
THREE VIOLIN PLAYERS, Extra Band Pay.—Apply to RUDALL, 
CARTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, 





(}PATORIOS AND CANTATAS FOR SALE. Excellent con- 
dition. List and prices sent.—D. J., 26, Winchester Road, Eton Avenue, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


‘TBE RIGHT HON. LORD KNUTSFORD, G.C.M.G. 

Engravings from the original Portrait of Lord Knutsford, by J. F. Acret, 
are now being issued. Steel Line Engraving, by Harold Bourne. 
£t 1s,, Enfield House Studio, Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 


Musical Whorid Portraits. 
OCTOBER 13 . “ - - Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 
Sir CHARLES anp Lapy HALLE. 





Artist’s proof, 





OCTOBER 20 * 





rr 


Knightheod of the Legion of Honour 1878. Royal Portuguese Knighthood 1883. 
Gold Medals at the Principal International Exhibitions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 


ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS RETURNED FROM 
HIRE, may be purchased at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD anp SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 22, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. Lists free. 


Publishers’ Announcemeuts, 


O COMPOSERS,— RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers, 
10, Argyll Street, W. undertake the REVISING. PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work in the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. ImporTan'r.—Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 


THE ANGLO-BAVARIAN MARCH. 
Composed by FREDERICK LUDWIG. 
A lively, taking and inspiriting March, recommended to everyone fond of good 
: Music. 


~ Frederick Ludwig’s Anglo-Bavarian March, dedicated to John Christopher 
Christian Bauer, Esq., is a charming and lively March. Price 2s. net. Published 
by LaFLeur & Son, Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.; and of all 
Music Publishers and Sellers, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. WALLWORTH. 
by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
pilin tee et aah Ae Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other suc- 


cessful Vocalists. Waive J 

Full Music Size, price 7s. : 

London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Jutiien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley Street, 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


‘“ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.”’ 


By RUPERT GARRY. 
Remedies for Clearing and Strengthening the Voice, and for the Cure of Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. 

“‘ The section on the Voice is well considered and trustworthy, based as it is 
on the writings of authorities on the question of the Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs.” —STAGE. pes : 

“‘ The Book contains many valuable hints in regard to Voice and Gesture,” — 


Voice (New York). 





Posr FRx, Is. 2d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C., and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE 
OvseELeY,. Bart., M,A., Mus. . and of Sir G, A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusicaL ForM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” gy be iis 

Academy.—* A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 

e. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” : 
“Weitten with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music,’ : 
School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 


uch neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 
thoFouthly Musical Record.-—“‘ No more valuable work’ of the kind is in 
. t nce ” 


W. SWANN SONNENCHEIWN and CO., PAreRNOSTER SQUARE; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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MR. IVER MCKAY. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. John Collier, 66, New Street, Birmingham.* 


Mr. IvER McKaAy, who forms the subject of our portrait this week, was born at Dublin, He commenced his musical 
-career at the early age of 6, at which time he was a chorister in Her Majesty’s Castle Chapel Royal, where he soon attained 
the position of leading boy, and in the chapel of Dublin University. When, seven or eight years later, he lost his voice, Mr, 
McKay entered his father’s counting-house. A commercial life, however, was little to his taste, and, after some years of 
uncertainty as to his future vocation, he settled the question by the simple method of running away to England, where he 
spent five years as an actor. After this he became secretary to Sir Edward Lee, of the Dublin Exhibition Palace, 
and afterwards at the Alexandra Palace, London. By this time his voice had returned, and, on leaving his post at the Crystal 
Palace, he visited Italy for the purpose of study. Dissatisfied with his instruction there he returned to England, 
where he studied for four years under Mr. T. A. Walworth. Mr. McKay is thus emphatically a home-made artist. He made 
his first public appearance at a ballad concert at St. James’s Hall as a tenor, although his voice was originally a baritone. To 
Mr. McKay has been entrusted the creation of the tenor ré/es in Mr. MacCunn’s cantatas, “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and 
“Bonny Kilmeny,” the first of which will be produced at Glasgow on December 13, and the second at Edinburgh on 
January 21 ; he will also sing at. the Patti Concerts, at the Albert Hall, on November 20 and December 11. 


* Mr. Collier’s name should also have been appended to Madame Pollack’s portrait, published last week. 














PROFESSOR SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER MACFARREN. 


His LirE aND WorRK. 





A Paper READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS BY 
Henry C. BANISTER. 
: (Continued from page 770). 
He planned, moreover, to introduce in the overture the popular 
tune, “ Chevy Chase,” but could not remember it, nor could he, at 
first, succeed in procuring it, notwithstanding diligent search and 
enquiry. He partly planned the overture, however, and still 





employed a relative to seek after the tune. At last, I think on the 
Friday, it was discovered, and proved to be an old acquaintance, 
although not known by its name. He then set to work, being 
pressed by the copyist for the score, and succeeded in writing it in 
one night, at one sitting ; and, being ready by the Saturday morning, 
it was copied in time for rehearsal. On going down to the theatre, 
however, with the score, or to find it there, he found the bills of the 
approaching performance announcing that the musie was (in the 
phraseology common under the circumstances) announced as com- 
posed, selected, and arranged by Mr. Cooke. Highly indignant at 
this breach of faith, he complained to Tom Ceoke, who inter- 
viewed Bunn about the matter. Bunn, however simply said, “I 
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know nothing of this young man, and have engaged you to provide | 
the music ; if his music is not done, find another overture, which can 
be done easily.” The consequence was that Macfarren left the 
theatre, taking his score with him. I have related this incident as | 
illustrating an important matter—Macfarren’s rapidity of production 
as well as his independent character. The overture to “Chevy | 
Chase” was produced, six weeks later, with great success by the | 
afore-mentioned Society of British Musicians. In 1843, when there | 
was some talk about performing a symphony of Macfarren’s at the 
Gewandhaus concerts, Leipsic, under Mendelssohn’s direction, 
Mendelssohn wrote to Macfarren, suggesting the desirability of 
making a beginning with an overture instead, and asked for this very 
overture to “Chevy Chase” though, by mistake, under the name of 
“Rob Roy.” In a letter dated Leipsic, November 20, 1843, he 
wrote to Macfarren. “I must tell you that your overture went very 
well and was most cordially and unanimously received by the public ;- ; 
that the amateurs hailed it as a work which promised them a great 
many treats to come, and which gave them such a treat already in 





itself; that the orchestra played it with true delight and enthusiasm ; 
in short that it was sure to be a favourite with all of them. I re- 
hearsed and conducted it with the utmost care; but now I am going 
to Berlin and shall not have the pleasure of introducing some of your 
other pieces to the public this winter. But I left the whole of your 
music with the concert-directors, who will forward it back to you 
after the end of the season, and they promised me that they will 
bring out at least one of your other works, if not several, in the 
course of this winter. Most probably it will be the symphony... . 
God bless you, my dear sir. . . . Yes, God bless you from all my 
heart, and be as happy in your life and in your art as I shall always 
wish you to be! Very truly yours, F. M. B.” 





All this is specially interesting as showing that the growing esteem | 


| 
in which our countryman has been held by ourselves was long ago | 


entertained by the great genius and accomplished artist who writes 
so fervently ; and, moreover, that the undeniable power evinced in 
the Englishman’s work compelled acknowledgment, even where, as I 
have understood, it has been customary to say, “ English composer ! 
no composer !” 

In 1838, Macfarren’s first opera, which one could well wish had a 
more inviting title than “ Devil’s Opera,” was produced at the English 
Opera House, or Lyceum Theatre, conducted, without book, by the 
composer, and with such success that, I have been told, it revived 
the waning fortunes of the establishment, besides at once bringing 
the composer to the front. His tendencies and aims seem ever to 
have been towards dramatic writing: I believe it is stated, somewhere, 
that, even as a boy, his amusements indicated those leanings. 

In 1840, when Drury Lane Theatre was under the management 
of Hammond, the various theatres were to be thrown open to the 
public free on the night of the Queen’s marriage, and at Covent 
Garden Theatre a special piece by Planché, with music by Bishop, 
was in preparation for many weeks. On the Thursday morning pre- 
ceding the Monday on which the piece was to be produced, George 
Macfarren, sen., called on Hammond and said, ‘“ Why do you not 
do something special on Monday night, like Covent Garden?” “ But 
there is no time,” responded the manager. “No time! there is 
plenty of time. I will write the words and my son George shall write 
the music.” An “emblematical tribute” was projected, and although 
our composer had teaching at Shooter’s Hill on the Friday, he after- 


wards set to work and produced music enough to last haif-an-hour in | 


time to be copied ready for rehearsal on Monday morning or mid- 
day, when the assembled company were told by the manager that 
they would not leave the theatre until it went well. After the re- 
hearsal, Macfarren, sen., said to his son: “ Now you must go and 
sell the music.” He called a cab, put his son in it, and bade him go 
to the publishers. Hesold the piece toLavenu. An energetic father, 
with determined character ; a hard-working and quick-working son ! 

In this same year (1840), the Musical Antiquarian Society was 
established, and Macfarren, Mr. (now Dr. E. J.) Hopkins, Sterndale 
Bennett, Moscheles, and other eminent musicians were on the 
council. For that Society, Maefarren edited Purcell’s “Dido and 
Eneas,” besides arranging or compressing the scores of a number of 
the works issued by the Society, during its too brief career of seven 
years, I well remember being invited, by the late Dr. Rimbault, 
honorary secretary, to one of its meetings for choral rehearsal, | 
through the daterest, I believe, of Macfarren himself, as I had my | 
boy’s voice at the time. I doubt not that Macfarren’s industry and | 








zeal in musico-historical research, afterwards so prominent among 


| his characteristic accomplishments, were displayed in connection with 


the interesting work of that Society. 

Only three years later, moreover, Macfarren was mainly and 
actively instrumental in establishing the Handel Society ; though the 
first suggestion, I believe, emanated from his father. The original 
prospectus, as I remember, was signed by G. A. Macfarren as 
Secretary, Mr. Macfarren senior having died in April of that year ; 
and the prospectus was issued from 73, Berners Street, where our 
friend then resided, and where I was a frequent visitor. This society, 
like that previously mentioned, had also an all too short existence. 
For it, Macfarren edited “Belshazzar” (intwo parts) “Judas Maccabeus,” 
and “ Jephthah ;” and, with his even then sadly imperfect eyesight, such 
work must have been very exacting and laborious. He had very 
conscientious ideas as to the nature, responsibilities, and duties of ~ 
editorship, as was evinced, not only by his own painstaking work of 
the kind, but in an article on editing, which he wrote for a musical 
periodical, not many years ago. It is, moreover, indicative of the 
artistic aims which animated him, that he threw himself into even 
comparatively unfruitful, certainly unprofitable, work, of this or any 
other kind, which tended towards the highest advancement of the 
art to which he had devoted himself. 

In 1845 the “Antigone ” of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, 
was produced at Covent Garden Theatre, with very great success ; 
having a run of thirty nights; terminating only with the close of the 
season. The direction of the music was entrusted to Macfarren, who 
conducted it without book. Mendelssohn was much gratified with 
this arrangement, and wrote to him thus, from Frankfurt, in December 


| of the preceding year—1844:— 


“ Have many thanks for the interest you take in bringing out my 
music to the “Antigone ” choruses. I am very glad it is in your hands, 
because it wants a musician like you to make it go as intended— 
quite as a subordinate part of the whole, as a mere link in the chain 
of the poem, and yet perfectly clear and independent in itself.” 
Then follow a number of minute directions about the manner of 
production and performance. I was not present at any of the 
performances, though I well remember the sensation which they 
caused in the musical world, and how thoroughly Mendelssohn’s 
verdict was endorsed, it being felt that such truly classical music 
needed, for its proper performance, the guidance of just such a high- 
minded musician as Macfarren. 

Time would fail me to recount in any detailed manner the suc- 
cessive and, in most cases, successful production of his operas, “ Don 
Quixote,” or rather ‘ An Adventure of Don Quixote,” at Drury Lane, 
in 1846, including the well-known song, “Ah! why do we love?” 
“Charles the Second,” at the Princess’s Theatre, in 1849, with its 
quaint madrigal, merry may-pole dance, hornpipe, and tuneful ballad 
“Nan of Battersea,” preceded, I remember, even at this distance | 


| of time, 38 years, by a lovely anticipatory orchestral prelude; 


“Robin Hood,” at Her Majesty's Theatre, in 1860; “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and “ Helvellyn,” in 1864; besides the 
operettas, “Jessy Lea, 1863, and “The Soldier’s Legacy,” 
1864, both composed for the German Reed opetetta venture, which 
I believe, however, was not a success, commercially, notwithstanding 
the acceptableness of the works produced. And it is stated that, 
more recently, he composed an Italian opera, which has not been 
submitted to public hearing. This certainly seems a singular cir- 
cumstance—I will not call it a retrogression—when we consider how 
thoroughly English were his proclivities, how he liked English subjects, 
English words, for his work ; and that he wrote, years ago, a short 
series of papers upon “ The evil effects of the Italian Language upon 
Music,” or ‘‘English Music,”—I quote from memory. 

It must have been with regard to “Don Quixote” that Mendelssohn 
wrote, in December 1845, just before its production—“ Many, many 
good wishes for your opera! may it succeed and give you and your 
friends pleasure and many happy hours in 1846 and 1856 and so 
on!” Besides these operas, Macfarren also produced several inter- 
esting cantatas. “ The sleeper awakened,” termed a serenata, was 
brought out at the national concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1857. 
In the same year “‘ Leonora” was composed; “ May-day” for the 
Bradford Festival in 1856; “Christmas” in 1859; and the “ Lady 
of the Lake” at Glasgow in 1877; also the charming little cantata 
for female voices, “Songs in a Cornfield,” with words by Miss Rossetti. 
Another, also for female voices, was for the first time at a 
concert by the students of the Royal Academy of Music only a few 
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days before its composer’s lamented death. Besides these he wrote 
for performance at Cambridge the music to “ Ajax.” Of his organ 
music the Fellows and Associates of this College are better able to 
speak than myself. I believe it is an open secret that his musical 
sympathies with the instrument were never entire. All the more 
honour to him that, conceding that the loss and the defect were his, 
he nevertheless so thoroughly sympathised with all that tended to 
consolidate the musical brotherhood that he allowed himself to be 
made your President ; and all honour to you that you sought as your 
President, not necessarily an eminent organist, but the most notable 
English musician of his time. 


(To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 


STUDENTS AS PERFORMERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—So soon as the space at your disposal will admit of it, I 
should like to put a question to “ Schotar,” the writer of a letter in 
your issue of September 29. 


Speaking of his own a/ma mater, | 


“Scholar” shows that considerable precaution is exercised by the | 


directorate before a student is allowed to set up as a teacher. 
“Scholar” say whether, at the Royal College or elsewhere, similar 
judicious corditions are imposed before a student is permitted to 
necome a public performer ? 

My point is this : the programmes of local concerts contain habitu- 
ally the names of executants who, being either present or past students 
at one or other of the better known musical schools, seek, by placing 
the letters R.C.M., L.A.M., R.A.M. after their names, to impress the 
public. The letters, in fact, are offered as a certificate of proficiency. 
Is this done with the sanction—conditional or otherwise—of the 
governing bodies of the schools ? 


Can | 


If experience proved that the use of these suffixes did guarantee | 


a certain standard of efficiency, my question would be superfluous ; 
but, unfortunately, this is not always the case. The public is some- 


times witness to exhibitions of incompetence so marked that it | 


naturally wonders under what system it is possible for the offending 
performers to pose as qualified representatives of schools possessing 
high reputations. How injurious to the musical academies concerned 
such reflections must be, and, once formed, how difficult they are to 
remove, needs no demonstration.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


London, October, 1888. PROVINCIAL. 


EMIL NAUMANN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Like Mr. Rumsey, I have at times been perplexed at the 
conflicting statements as regards dates in obituary notices in musical 
journals. Inthe case of the late Emil Naumann I think the date 
given in the Musical Record is correct, because it is confirmed by the 


notice in the AZustkalisches Wochenblatt of June 28, which states that | 


Dr. Naumann died at Dresden, June 23. The journal named being 
published at Leipzig would certainly know that the sad event occurred 
earlier than the 27th, and did not occur in that town.—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, 


Birmingham, Sept. 25. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 


ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY AND MUSICAL DEGREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—It must surely have been some “Mus. Doc.” of St. 
Andrews, Fife, N.B, who, in childhood’s blush favoured a happy 
shopkeeper with the following commission: “Happneyworth o 
berries ; gif ye hinna berries, gie’s cherries ; gif ye hinna cherries, 


gie’s rock ; gif ye hinna rock, gie’s back ma happney, an’ I'll gaun | 


a na pent ate 
- EE SS tpt 


' tae anither shop.” 


| clothed her aspirations. 


“How so?” do you ask. Well, you have just 
heard the A4/ma Mater of these gentlemen demanding of me, in 
her spinster’s dotage, either musical sonship, conjugal love, or 
something, if not anything else—equally important alternatives, as it 
would appear. Here goes, therefore, for the first :—Although her 
university, unrepresented either by Professor or Faculty of Music, 
has now become a Mus. Doc. Foundling Hospital, I am not such 
a pauper either in spirit or musicianship as to avail myself of the 
charity. As for becoming the lover of the venerable A/ma Mater, 
just say to her, will you. that, so far as I'm concerned, she will 
simply have to go bewailing—a second Jephthah’s daughter. This 
being Leap Year, however, she’ shall be propitiated with the cus- 
tomary present, and the following tip to the bargain. Let her pre- 
vail upon these sons whom she has musically laureated to put 


| their heads together and compose something that she could sing. 


The well-known line, “O for a mansion in the skies,” with its 
usual treatment, “O for a man, O for a man, O for a mansion in 


| the skies,” might be appropriate both to the philandering of her 


advanced years, and to the genius of those who have thus musically 
I am, &c., 
JouN GREIG, 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 24, 1888. 





HAUPTMANN’S “NATURE OF HARMONY AND METRE.” * 


** All Arts acknowledge that then only we know certainly when we can define ; 
for definition is that which refines the pure essence of things from the 
circumstance,” —MILTON. 


‘* Le Maitre de Philosophie.—La voix A se forme en ouvrant fort la bouche, A. 

M. Jourdain.—A, A. Oui. 

Le Maitre de Philosophie.—La voix E se 
d’en bas de celle d’en haut A, E. 

M. Jourdain.—A. E; A, E. Ma foi, oui. Ah! que cela est beau ! 

Le Maitre de Philosophie.-—Et la voix I en rapprochant encore davantage les 
machoires l'une de l’autre, et écartant les deux coins de la bouche vers les orielles, 
A, E, I. 

M. Jourdain.—A, E, I, I, I, I. Cela est vrai. Vive LA SCIENCE!” 
(MoLitreE—“ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.”) 





forme en rapprochant la machoire 


We have headed this review with an excellent axiom and a famous 
example of its abuse, because the merits of Hauptmann’s work 
suggest the one and its defects the other. Admitting the value of all 
investigations which tend to reveal the laws in obedience to which the 
artist unconsciously works, it is clear to all who have tested the 
powers of “divine philosophy” that the line must be drawn some- 
where ; and it seems to us that in basing an enquiry into “The 


| Nature of Harmony and Metre” upon the fundamental principle of 


Hegel’s system of metaphysics, the line has wo¢ been drawn. Our 
readers shall judge. The method of Hegel depends upon the fact 
that every determined conception involves its opposite, without which, 
of course, it would not be determined. He therefore lays downa 
conception, and finding that it involves an opposite conception lays 
that down also, and then finds a third in which the difficulties vanish. 
In Hauptmann’s own words this law is thus formulated: “ Unity, 


| with the opposite of itself and the removal of the opposite ; imme- 


diate unity, which tarough an element of being at two with itself 
passes into mediated unity.” The ratios of the octave, fifth, and third 
represent respectively Unity, Opposition, and Unified Opposition. 
Unity with Hauptmann does not, however, mean oneness, but being 
one with self, i.e., “The half determines an equal to itself as other 
half.” To this description the octave naturally answers. Similarly 
the fifth shows “something divided within itself, and thereby the 
notion of duality and inner opposition,’ i.e,, two-thirds opposed to 
one third. The interval of the third exhibits four fifths opposed to 
one, and as four are twice two we have the identification of opposites. 
This reasoning is applied all through to. harmony and afterwards to 
metre. 

In England the utility of metaphysical speculation has often been 
questioned. It is urged that, in spite of the fact that for ages the 





* Translated and edited by W: E. Heathcote, M:A. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
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greatest minds have devoted themselves to the subject, “we don’t 
seem to get no forrarder.” The very nature of these investigations pre- 
cludes, in the majority of cases, the possibility of verifying the con- 
clusions which are arrived at; and although of late the barriers which 
so long divided Science from Philosophy have been considerably 
weakened, and the comparatively new study of Psychology (which 
partakes of both) has done much to pave the way for a less material- 


istic style of thought that is usual amongst us, the English mind is | 


still likely to be repelled by works the very terminology of which 


requires a preliminary course of study ere it can be comprehended. | 


There will, however, probably always be found a certain number of 
minds seeking knowledge for its own sake. To such the statement 


that their field of mental activity is bounded on all sides by the | 


“unknowable” is a hard pill to swallow. Desire in this case nurses 
hope, and bogs are cheerfully floundered through for the sake of a 
posssible “erra firma beyond. To all such we say, “Read Haupt- 


mann’s ‘Nature of Harmony and Metre.’” No such exhaustive -| 


attempt has probably ever been made to analyse the sources of our 
notions of musical form. And if the enquiry seem to some to have 
been pushed too far, no one at any rate will deny the charm 


and felicity which distinguish many of the author’s best passages. | 
They may be “passages which lead to nothing,” but much may | 


be learnt in traversing them for all that. Hauptmann claims that his 
theory is the law by which rules may be tested, and gives, of course, 
many practical illlustrations of its application. That the book will 


delight the enquiring mind is not doubtful, but that it will assist the | 
composer is not to be expected. This, indeed, the author himself | 


admits in the following words: “For the active business of art, 


theoretical knowledge and understanding of the inner finite-infinite | 


unity, or of the substantial essence of the phenomenon, with its 
intellectually distinguished elements, are not a necessary requirement, 
as science in general is not necessary to art and its flourishing. 
Cnnsciousness of theory in the act of poetical production, which is 
rooted in feeling, and creates and forms in inward delight, is not even 
conceivable. Not abstract theory alone, but also theory of Art is 
excluded from consciousness in that act.” 

We have spoken of the many happily expressed thoughts which 


are met with in the course of the work. Here are two or three | 


specimens: ‘Music has to express in the language of feeling 
unitedly what intellectual language of words can only put dividedly, 


successively. Where the latter speaks of g/adness and sorrow, and | 


rust name them separately, first one and then the other, there music 


| 
can express and ought to express sor row in gladness and gladness in sor- | 
row; but not to emphasise one word joyfully and the other mournfully.” | 


Again: “‘ Music may be compared to Algebra, speech to Arithmetic. 


in particular.” There is much food for thought in the following :— | 
“The artist’s endeavour can only be to make anything so that it may 
seem to have made itself. But to enable him to accomplish this, the 
means for representing his thought must be universally intelligible, 
i.¢., naturally given. A good musician will no more take pains to 
discover new chords and new varieties of accent than a painter will 
labour to invent a new shape for man, or to give man’s form another 
set of members than that which it has received from God.” A 
somewhat similar thought is thus embodied by Mr. Ruskin :—“ That 
virtue of originality which men so strive after is not newness, as they 
vainly think (there is nothing new), it is only genuineness.” 


| 
What music contains in a general expression, language can only express | 
| 
| 





“LETTERS UPON THE POETRY AND MUSIC OF THE 
ITALIAN OPERA.” * 


LETTER VII. continued. 


Gran Colpa pur non é 
Se mal frenar si pud, 
Un figlio che perdé 
Un figlio che trovo 

Si cara madre. 


Surely it is no heinous fault that a son cannot easily command himself, who 
lost, who-found, so dear a mother. 








* “* By the late Mr, John Brown, painter. Edinburgh, 1789.” 
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| 
In the following Air, Xerxes, on being reconciled to Themistocles, 
| thus addresses him : 
| Contrasto assai pitt degno, 
Se vuoi, cominciera ; 
Or che la gloria in noi 
L’odio in amor cambio. 

‘A much nobler combat, if thou wilt, shall commence betwixt us ; now that 
| glory has changed our hatred into love. 
| Scordati tu lo sdegno 
Io le vendette obblic 
Td mio sostegno ed io 
Tuo difensor saro. 


Forget there thy enmity, I will bury in oblivion my resentment ; thou shalt be 
my support, I will be thy protector. 


___ In the following examples, the violence of the expression being 
increased, the music assumes the denomination of aria agitata. 
L’alma delira, 
Par che manchino 
| Quasi i respiri, 
| Che fuor del petto 
Mi balza il cor. 


_My soul grows delirions with excessive joy ; I pant for breath, my heart seems 
to jump from my bosom. 


Quant’ e piu facile 
Ch’un gran diletto 
Giunga ad uccidere 
. Che un gran dolor. 


How much more apt is excess of joy to kill, than excess of grief. 


I cannot | ass |,y this example, however, without observing to 
your Lordship, that the second part of the Air, is by no means 
proper for musical expression; it ceases to be the language of 
passion ; and is, hc sids, a reflection which no person, in such a 
state as the first part indicates, would naturally make. In setting 
the-Opera to Music, a judicious composer would strike it out 
altogether. The next example, though evidently different, with 


regard to the kind of expression, belongs to the same sub-division of 
this class. 


Gia l’idea del giusto scempio 
Mi rapisce, mi diletta, 

| Gia pensando alla vendetta 
Mi commincio a vendicar. 


Already the idea of the just slaughter delights me; already, thinking of my 


vengence I begin to be revenged. 
Gia quel barbaro quel empio 
Fa di sangue i] sucl vermiglio 
Ed il sangue del mio figlio 
Gai si sente rin facciar. 


I see the impious wretch already dye the earth with his blood ; already the 
murder of my son stares him in the face. 


The examples I am next to give your Lordship, are of that kind 
which takes the name of aria di smanie; for which I do not 


_ recollect any phrase in English exactly equivalent; it is an 


appellation given to the expression of such emotions as take away, in 


_ some degree, the right use of reason, and begin to border on 
| insanity, 


Non vedi tiranno 

Ch’ io moro d’affanno 
Che bramo che in pace 
Mi lasci morir. 


Seest thou not, tyrant, that I die of grief, an1 only with thou wouldst suffer me 
to die in peace. 
Ch’o l’alma si oppres-a 
Che tutto mi spiace, 
Che quasi me stessa 
Non posso soffrir. 


That my soul is so oppressed, that every thing is hateful to me, that I can no 
longer suffer even myself, 
Dimmi crudel dov’ é: 
Ah non tacer cosi. 
Barbaro Ciel perché 
Infino a questo di 
Serbarmi in vita, 
Tell me cruel—-Where is she? Ah do not thus be silent, barbarous Heaven ! 
Ah, Why didst thou prolong my life to this day.: 
Corrasi—Ah ! dove ? oh Dei! 
Chi guida e passi miei 
Chi, almen, chi, per mercé 
La via in’ addita. 


Let me ran—Where? oh God ! Who will guide my steps; who, for pity’s 
sake, will direct me ? 
(To be continued.) 
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Reviews. 


MUSIC. 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. send several new songs. 
“ Lullabye my Darling,” Berceuse, words and music by Jenny Maude, 
is a quaint and original little song of a higher order of merit than is 


usual in cradle music. ‘A Fireside Dream,” by Frank L. Moir, opens 
wel!, but fails to satisfy the expectations raised. “Our World,” by 

* Martyn Van Lennep has a conventional melody with a graceful un 
conventional accompaniment. ‘“ The Dew is sweet to the Lily,” by 
R. B. Addison, is graceful and well harmonised, but the melody lacks 
character. ‘The Queen’s Jester,” Gigue for pianoforte, by E Bogetti, 
is a bright merry easy piece, the melody of which reminds us of our 
old friend “ Sir Roger.” 

Welcome evidence of the higher aims which have of late so 
often appeared in the works of native composers is afforded by Mr. 
John H. Mee’s “ Missa Solennis in B flat” (Novello & Co.) ; but 
unfortunately the composer has either not aimed high enough or has 
miscalculated his powers. The various movements of Mr. Mee’s 
work are pleasing and decidedly grateful to sing, but when estimated 
from the standpoint indicated by the scope and title of the work they 
fail to reach the standard legitimately s caerge 

From Messrs. J. and J. Hopkinson we have the following: ‘Love 
conquers ail,” words by George Barlow, music by Arthur Hervey, 
and ‘“ The Parting Hour,” words by Clement Scott, music by Ernest 
Birch, two songs which, though not very original, are musicianly and 
refined. “Our Jack,” words by Edward Oxenford, music by H. 








Trotére, is a nautical ditty, far less objectionable than most of its 
class. “A Wild Night,” by G, B. Allen, and “ Peace and War,” by 
Michael Watson, are somewhat pretentious and conventional. Four 
numbers of the “Grosvenor Series of Part-Songs,” consisting of 
“ Daybreak,” by C. A. Macirone (s.a.1.B.) ; “The Maiden and the 
Brook,” by George Lomas, Mus. Bac. ; “ Serenade,” by W. J. Pressey 
(A.T.B.B.), may be unreservedly recommended—the _first-named 
especially. ‘The paper and printing of these works deserve a word 
of praise. 
We have received from the London Music Publishing Company 
an advance copy of Mr. Sims Reeve’s “ Life and Recollections,” which 
will be published on Monday. We regret, however, that this 
interesting work arrived too late for notice in our current number. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


“The Yeoman of the Guard ; or, The Merryman and the 
Maid,” the new Gilbert-Sullivan opera, was produced on 
Wednesday night at the Savoy Theatre. Unusual pressure 
on our space, however, forbids us to speak at any adequate 
length of the work, an account of which is therefore held over 
until our next issue. We may nevertheless say that “ The 
Yeoman of the Guard” will be a surprise to those who have 
been accustomed to expect from the ingenious Savoy collabo- 
rators nothing but amusement, inasmuch as the latest produc- 
tion is distinctly a serious opera. 
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